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Back in 1973, Adm. Bobby Inman 
then a top ranking Navy officia l, virt ual- 
Iy discovered Robert M. Gates^ajyafig 
CIA analyst who had written adE^ticle 
in an in-house journal attactfig' the 
quality of the agency’s analyticjrocq^s. 

Inman thought to himself:- ,1 tha : f i s 
either foolhardy or he is righf on'rat- 
get He decided, after looking into fiSe 
matter, that Gates had a case. T§e 
young analyst was quickly promotefe- 
over the heads of many of his seniorsjj 
Now, after a long career at the CJ£ 
as an intelligence analyst, deputy direc- 
tor and chairman of the National Intel- 
ligence Council, Gates— currently dep- 
uty national security adviser— Is 
President Bush’s nominee for director of 
Central Intelligence. Next week he will 
appear before the Senate Tntelli gpyt. 
Committee for confirmation hearings^ 
In all likelihood, two issues will do- 
nate the hearings: What did Gateshnqw 
about Iran-contra, and what sboukf iie 
have known? And did he, 
years in the agency, ever knowfagfo 
slant intelligence to support“fiil3wh 
views or those of his superior^?, 0 1 
Gates is expected to open 'thtTfe- 
ings with a confession. He wiU aekbbwl- 
edge that, in hindsight, he should hayp 
probed deeper and asked more ques- 
tions about aid to the contras, about fie 
arms sales to Iran and about possible 
violations of the Boland amendment 
prohibiting U.S. aid to the contras. 

The nominee will then be compelled 
to withstand not only the committee’s 
questioning but also the likely testimony 
of Alan Fiers, a former CIA operative 
who is cooperating with Iran-contra fa- 
dependent Prosecutor Lawrence Walsh. 

The committee staff has pored river 
Gate’s speeches, public statements Wl 
previous testimony and found differejit 
instances where they allege Gates slav- 
ed intelligence to ingratiate himself Wifi 
officials of past and present admmfetfe- 
tions. Gates, for example, will beiasked 
to defend his personal view 0 tb# )C the 
preponderance of evidence cqnceming 
tile attempted assassination of’Po'pe 
John Paul II points to Soviet cbfijJBcity. 
Committee members will, in aH' likeli- 
hood, dispute this analysis and .argue 
that Gates’s stance was informedhy. tSs 


hard-line, even sinister, view fjCdthe 
Soviet Union and its intelhgenceojggn^ 

Another case in point wilffimmgo 
Soviet intentions in Iran. Critics.vjil 
argue that an intelligence ass^fljpflt 
. for which Gates was responsible ^Stag- 
gerated Soviet interest in Irari’imordfe? 
to strengthen the case for givmi-dfmS 
to Tehran. Gates will also lffiKiyibe 
attacked for a speech he made- iir 190 
favoring the Strategic Defense., Initia- 
tive; some committee members will 
assert that the speech represented po- 
litical propaganda rather than an intefii^ 
gence assessment. 

Sen. Bill Bradley of New Jersey, who 
appears ready to assume the role of key 
opponent in the campaign against 
Gates, will charge that Bush’s nomi- 


nee — like the administration itself— 
has been too soft on Gorbachev and too 
sympathetic to preserving the»S»vi& 
Union as such. Bradley may\welS ask 
why the administration in which flbtes 
now serves failed to extend^gfgatqr 
support to reformist elements, and.fo 
the national independence moyetpehts 
in the former U.S.S.R. 

Inevitably, there will be questirilS 
about the way the agency works — soifte 
will note that the agency is top-heavy 
(there are 850 so-called “supergrade$3 
and inefficient. Moreover, there will j^e 
questions as to whether the analytic 
process is effective; some senators will 
undoubtedly contend that the anafysii 
review process — said to be the creation 
of Bob Gates himself— actually brigs 
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In the end, all these issues are inter* 
esting to explore— in academic semi- 
nars. But the Senate committee would 
be highly unwise to reject the nomina- 
tion of Bob Gates. '~ u 

fa feet. Democratic committee meffi 
bers and staffers anxious to bnn'J him 
down will have to explain s, (vHy’- i ^tf 
Gates was so eager to get aheadiWall 
costs — he tried last October to make a 
speech on the Soviet Union that so 
infuriated Secretary of State James A. 
Baker that the latter ordered Gates not 
to deliver it. Why, too, if he was a mere 
opportunist, did Gates incur the wrath 
of Secretary of State George P. Shultz 
for adopting a view of the Soviet Union 
more hard-line than that of Ronald 
Reagan’s secretary of state? -v 

Recent events in Russia, the Baltics? 
and Eastern Europe make it all ti?<? 
more necessary to have a director^® 
Central Intelligence with a clear vi$F 
and deep knowledge of this turbulent- 
region. The end of the Cold War akqj 
requires a DCI capable of diverting 
agency assets and resources to hew 
concerns: narcotics and industrial espi- 
onage, to name just two. This is scanted 
ly the time — notwithstanding the argSP 
ments of some key Capita 2 fflb 
personalities— to “dismantle” tfiteQA.] 
Nor, as Inman points out, is'ita.faos 
ment to appoint a director who meeds. 
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ty functions.” Gates, says Inmai^ < 4inr 
derstands how the community works 
and is therefore in a good p<5'ifiori to! 
redirect its energies. 

One former Senate fateffigeriCti'Ccfttft’ 
mittee staffer describes the impending: 
confirmation hearings as a moment, oft 
truth for the committee, an opportunity 
to choose between “high politics ant} Jovyi 
politics.” The former staffer contends 
that the intelligence committee ^musi 
decide whether to focus on recajftfejng. 
that Bob Gates was essentially -right- 
about the most important issue-bfeori 
- time — the Soviet Union— or tKJftaw; 
partisan advantage by dwelling? jur -a- 
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